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Account of the Origin of Vaccine Inoculation. 


Written by Dr. Edward Jenner, to whom Parliament have voted Ten 
Thoufand Pounds for the important Difcovery. 


Y inquiry into the nature of the cow pox commenced 

upwards of twenty-five years ago. My attention to this 
fingular difeafe was firft excited by obferving, that among thofe 
whom in the country I was frequently called upon to inoculate, 
many refifted every effort to give them the {mall pox. Thefe 
patients I found had undergone a difeafe they called the cow 
pox, contraéted by milking cows affefted with a peculiar erup- 
tion on their teats. On inquiry, it appeared that it had been 
known among the dairies time immemorial, and that a vague 
opinion prevailed that it was a preventive of the fmall pox. 
This opinion I found was, comparatively, new among them, for 
all the older farmers declared they had no fuch idea in their 
early days—a -circumftance that feemed eafily to be accounted 
for, from my knowing that the common people were very rarely 
inoculated for the fmall pox, till that praétice was rendered 
general by the improved method introduced by the Suttons: fo 
that the working people in the dairies were feldom put to the 
teft of the preventive powers of the cow pox. 

In the courfe of the inveftigation of this fubje& (which, Jike 
all others of a complex and intricate nature, prefented many 
difficulties), I found that fome of thofe who feemed to have 
undergone the cow pox, neverthelefs, on inoculation with the 
{mall pox, felt its influence juft the fame as if no difeafe had 
been communicated to them by the cow. This oceurrence led 
me to inquire among the medical praétitioners in the country 
around me, who all agreed in this fentiment, that the cow pox 
was not to be relicd upon as a certain preyentive of the {mall 
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pox. This for awhile damped, but did not extinguifh my 
ardour; for as I proceeded, I had the fatisfa€tion to learn that 
the cow was fubje& to fome varieties of fpontaneous eruptions 
upon her teats; that they were all capable of communicating 
fores to the hands of the milkers; and that whatever fore was 
derived from the ani-nal was called in the dairy the cow pox. 
Thus I furmounted a great obftacle, and in confequence was 
led to form a diftiné&tion between thefe difeafes, one of which 
only I have denominated the true, the others the fpurious, cow 
pox, as they poffefs no f{pecific power over the conflitution. 

This impediment to my progrefs was not long removed, be- 
fore another, of far greater magnitude in its appearances, ftarted 
up. There were not wanting inftances to prove, that when the 
true cow pox broke out among the cattle at a dairy, a perfon who 
had milked an infe&ted animal, and had thereby apparently 
gone through the difeafe in common with others, was liable 
to receive the fmall pox afterwards. 

This, like the former obftacle, gave a painful check to my 
fond and afpiring hopes; but refleéting that the operations of 
nature are generally uniform, and that it was not probable the 
human conftitution (having undergone the cow pox) fhould in 
fome inftances be perfeétly fhiclded from the {mall pox, and in 
many others remain unproteéted, I refumed my labours with 
redoubled ardour. The refult was fortunate; for I now difco- 
vered that the virus of cow pox was liable to undergo progref- 
five changes, from the fame caufes precifely as that of {mall 
pox ; and that when it was applied to the human: fkin in its de. 
generated ftate, it would produce the ulcerative effe&ts in as great 
a degree as when it was not decompofed, and fometimes far 
greater; but having loft its {pecific properties, it was incapable 
of producing that change upon the human frame which is re- 
quifite to render it unfufceptible of the variolous contagion: fo 
that it became evident a perfon might milk a cow one day, and 
having caught the difeafe, be for ever fecure; while another 
perfon, milking the fame cow the next day, miglit feel the in- 
fluence of the virus in fuch a way as to produce a fore or fores, 
and in confequence of this might experience an indi{pofition to 
a confiderable extent; yet, as has been obferved, the fpecific 
quality being loft, the conftitution would receive no peculiar 
impreflion. ? 

Here the clofe analogy between the virus of {mall pox 
and of cow pox becomes remarkably confpicuous; fince the 
former, when taken from a recent puflule, and immediately 
ufed, gives the perfect {mall pox to the perfon on whom it is 
inoculated: but when taken in a far advanced flage of the 
difeafe, or when (although taken early) previoutly to its infere 
tion, it be expofed to fuch agents as according to the eftablifhed 
laws of nature caule its decompofition, it can no longer be 
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relied on as effe€tual. This obfervation will fully explain the 
fource of thofe errors which have been committed by many 
inoculators of the cow pox. Conceiving the whole procefs to 
be fo extremely fimple, as not toadmit of a miftake, they have 
been heedlefs about the ftate of the vaccine virus; and finding 
it limpid (as part of it will be even in an advanced ftage of the 
puftule, when the greater portion has been converted into a 
{cab), they have felt an improper confidence, and fometimes 
miltaken a {purious puftule (which the vaccine fluid in this ftate 
is capable of exciting) for that which poffeffes the perfeét cha- 
raéicr. 

During the invefligation of the cafual cow pox, I was ftruck 
with the idea that it right be praéticable to propagate the difeafe 
by inoculation, after the manner of the {mall pox, firft fromthe 
cow, and finally from one human being toanother. Ianxioufly 
waited fome time for an opportunity of putting this theory 
totheteft. At length the period arrived, The firft experiment 
was made upon a lad of the name of Phipps, in whofe arm a 
little vaccine virus was inferted, taken from the hand of a 
young woman who had been accidentally infeéted by a cow. 
Notwithitanding the refemblance which the puftule, thus excited 
on the boy’s arm, bore to variolous inoculation, yet as the indif- 
pofition attending it was barely perceptible, I could [carcely 
perfuade myfelf the patient was fecure from the fmall pox. 
However, on his being inoculated fome months afterwards, it 
proved that he was fecure.* 

This cafe infpired me with confidence; and as foon as 1 
could again furnifh myfelf with virus from the cow, I made an 
arrangement for a feries of inoculations. A number of children 
were inoculated in fucceffion, one from the other; and after 
feveral months had elapfed, they were expofed to the infection 
of the {mall pox, fome by inoculation, others by variolous 
effluvia, and fome in both ways—but they all refifted it. The 
refult of thefc trials gradually led me into a wider field of ex- 
periment, which 1 went over not only with great attention, but 
with painful folicitude. 

This became univerfally known through a treatife publifhed 
in June, 1798. ‘he refult of my further experience was alfo 
brought forward in fubfequent publications in the two fuccced- 
iug years, 1799 and 1800, ‘The diftrufl and fcepticifm which 
naturally arofe im the minds of medical men, on my firft an- 
nouncing fo unexpected a difcovery, has now nearly difap- 
peared, Many hundreds of them from attual experience, have 
given their atteftations that the moculated cow pox proves a 
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* This boy was inoculated nearly at the expiration of five years 
afterwards with variolous matter, but no other effeét was produced 


beyond a local inflammation around the punctured part upon the arm. 
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perfe& fecurity againft the fmall pox; and I fhall probably be 
within compafs if 1 fay, thoufands are ready to follow their ex- 
ample—for the {cope that this inoculation has now taken is im. 
menfe. An hundred thouland perfons, upon the fmalleft com. 
putation, have been inoculated in thefe realms. 

The numbers who have partaken of its benefits throughout 
Europe, and other parts of the globe, are incalculable; and it 
now become too manifeft to admit of controverfy, that the an- 
nihilation of the fmall pox, the moft dreadful fcourge of the 
human fpecies, muft be the final refult of this praétice. 





WEALTH and GREATNESS SCRUTINIZED. 


ISIT the manfions of the great, and the palaces of the 

mighty ; obferve the fplendour and magnificence of their 
appearance, the extent of their poffeflions, the variety of their 
amufements, the deference with which they are every where re- 
ceived, and the homage which they are able to command from 
their inferiors and dependants :—** What can thefe men want, 
which it is in the power of human nature to enjoy? If con- 
tentment is any where to be found on earth, it muit furely be 
among{t thofe whom fortune hath thus exalted.” Such, per- 
haps, would be the firft refle€tion of a fuperficial obferver. But 
continue amongft them till you ceafe to be dazzled by the glare 
of external pomp; take notice of the envy and jealoufy which 
are continually rifing between rival candidates for pofls of ho- 
nour and profit; cbferve how frequently it happens, that in the 
midft of affluence and grandeur, they lofe the enjoyment of 
their prefent poffeffions through an impatient defire of fome 
obje& yet unobtained—an objeét, perhaps, of no great value, in 
comparifon with the treafures they already poffefs; follow them 
into the {cenes of private life, and there remark how little fatis- 
_ faétion they appear to find in their enjoyments, and how fre- 
quently difappointment and fatiety embitter their cup of plea. 
fure, and care and fretfulnefs banifh fleep from their pillows; 
what will be the confequence of your fcrutiny ? You will at 
leaft conclude that real contentment is as feldom found in the 
palaces of the great, as in the cottages of the poor, who are ex- 
pofed to fo much labour, hardfhip, and fatigue, and of whom 
many find it a work of the greateft difficulty to acquire even 
neceflary fupports, whilft few of the amufements, and none of 
the Iuxuries of life, with which others abound, lie within their 
reach. 
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On the apparent Elevation of Objetts above the Horizon. 
By Profeflor De Luc. 


T is well known, that on the borders of lakes, the banks of 
broad rivers, and the fhore of bays, a certain optical illufion 
often takes place when the f{peétator is ftationed in a high point 
of view. ‘The oppofite bank, under certain circumittances, 
is feen as it were floating in the air; and this phenomenon is 
afcribed to refra€tion: but in my opinion it proceeds from a 
different caufe. 

About two years ago I obferved the phenomenon in queftion 
in one of thofe extenfive turf moors that occur fo often among 
the heights in Bremerlande, through which I was then travel- 
Jing. The trees which bordered this moor, toward the horizon, 
appeared to me to be floating in the air. I at firft conje&tured, 
according to analogy, that there muft be a lake or river at the 
end of the turf moor; but the poftillion who drove the carriage 
affured me that this was not the cafe. 

In the month of July this year, being in the fame diftri, I 
faw a fimilar phenomenon, and under circumftances which in. 
duced me to examine it with more attention. I was on the road 
between Bremervorde and Brederkefla, proceeding in a north- 
eat direétion. It was about nine in the morning; the heavens 
were covered with light clouds, yet the fun appeared through 
them a little behind me on the right, and over aturf moor which 
extended to the horizon, and was bordered with a row of trees. 
When the phenomenon firit appeared, I was travelling down an 
eminence on a road adjacent to the edge of the moor, which ene 
tered ita little way, and then proceeded up an oppofite hill. 
The variations which I obferved in the phenomenon as I advan. 
ced flowly down the hill, induced me to difmount, that I might 
be able every now and thento turn back. What I obferved on 
this occafion was as follows: 

At the moment when I was about to defcend, I could fee and 
obferve from the higheft point of the hill avery large furface 
of the turf moor, which extended itfelf with increafing breadth 
toward the horizon; the diftance of which I eftimated at a 
German mile. From this pretty high point of fight, I could per- 
ceive that the trees at the extremity of the moor did not {land 
exaétly in a line, but that they formed a fort of wood, which 
extended backward on the other fide, and, on the fide next to 
me, had fome projeéting curves, but in fuch a manner that the 
row fecmed uninterrupted and continued. 

The firft thing that flruck meas I defcended, was, that at 
the bottom of this row of trees, and near the extremity which 
was oppofite to me, there appeared an aperture where there 
feemed to be notrees, and where I thought I could perceive the 
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heavens under a line of trees which I confidered as further dif- 
tant, becaufe their colour was not fo dark, and becaufe they 
appeared fmaller than the trees of the firft row between which 
Ifaw them. This feparated part of the row feemed to be com- 
pletely floating in the air; the horizon in the interval of the 
trees of the firft row was bounded by the furface of the turf 
moor, and I imagined that I faw the heavens between this extreme 
furface of the moor and the row of the moft diftant trees. 

It was at this moment Ialighted: I then turned back, afcen- 
ded the hill a little, and faw the trees which attratted my atten- 
tion gradually affume their former appearance. The whole 
feparated part again funk down to the earth, recovered their 
former dark colour, and alfo their former height; fo that 
I was fearcely able to diftinguifh this part from the remaine 
der of the row. Some traces, however, of the former tranf- 
formation remained. I was therefore induced to examine the 
whole row throughout With the greateft attention; and, on 
doing fo, 1 imagined that I obferved fome parts which lay 
a little more in the back ground, and which, as I conjeétured 
from certain figns, would appear transformed in the like manner 
when viewed from a fomewhat low point of fight. In regard to 
the loweft ground line of the row of trees, it appeared, on 
account of the diftance and thicknefs of the atmofphere, too 
undefined to perceive bendings in it: I was not able to obferve 
the trunks of the trees, which 1 diflinguifhed from the furface 
of the moor merely by its brown colour being rendered lefs 
pale by the intervening ftratum of air, by the trees having a 
higher pofition, and by their being feen through a purer flratum 
of the atmofphere. On again defcending, I faw thofe parts of 
the row which I confidered as the moft remote, gradually raife 
themfelves above the horizontal plain; fo that they feparated 
themfelves from the row in which they ftood, and feemed to 
float in the air behind the row which now had the appearance of 
being broken. When I reached the valley, where I was how- 
ever fomewhat elevated above the level of the moor, thele phe- 
nomena began to appear in the foremoft row, where the firft 
breaking appeared. I again thought I faw the heavens below 
the trees at the extreme edge of the moor. Thefe trees alfo 
appeared to be floating in the air, but they did not elevate them. 
felves above the ground fo much as thofe I firft obferved. As 
I advanced turther in the valley, my horizon did not any more 
change in a perceptible manner; though my pofition in regard 
to certain parts of the row of trees was confiderably altered, 
which produced feveral modifications of the phenomenon. The 
elevation of the trees above the horizontal furface increafed the 
further I proceeded, but gradually decreafed in thofe parts from 
which ] receded, and where it had frit beguy, and at length 
the whole difappeared when I afcended the oppoflite hill. 
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This circumftance of the phenomenon led me to an obfervation, 
from which I concluded that refraétion had no fhare in it. The 
maffes of the diftant trees which raifed themfelves from. the 
ground, were fituate between parts of the foremoft row, which 
for a confiderable time did not change their pofition; and thefe 
unchanged parts gave me fixed points, by which I was enabled 
to eltimate the elevation of the obje&ts; and it was this eftima.- 
tion which condufied me toa knowledge of the nature of the 
phenomenon. 

The intervals where, in confequence of my progreflive mo- 
tion forward, the heavens appeared under the moft diftant trees, 
raifed themfelves more the lower my ftation became on the hill, 
and the further I advanced in the valley: but the fummits of the 
floating trees were not elevated; on the contrary, they feemed 
fomewhat depreffed in comparifon of the foremoft trees. The 
mafles became fhortened be!ow, but at the top they remained on 
the fame level. I had fufficient opportunity to confirm this 
circumftance, as, by changing my polition tn a vertical and hori- 
zontal direction, I faw three different mailes fo totally difappear, 
that, in the interval which they before occupied in the row of 
trees, nothing more was to be feen but the pure heavens. On 
one of thefe maffes difappearing in this manner, when I retired 
back from my pofition, there firfl appeared toward the heavens 
fome brown [pots, which were the higheft fummits of the trees, 
and the more I receded, the more it feemed as if a curtain 
dropped down which concealed the part of the heavens before 
feen. But with whatever attention I looked toward the {pot 
where this curtain fell down, and where the fummits of the trees 
at length difappeared, I could obferve nothing but the pure 
heavens. Hada perfon, without fufpeéting any thing of this 
optic transformation, feen from the valley the row of trees in 
the horizon evidently broken, and had again feen from the hill 
without obferving the gradual change during the time of advan- 
cing, the fame row once more in the horizon entirely whole, 
without any interval or break, he would certainly not have be- 
lieved his own eyes. 

Between this phenomenon and that . here the coafts appear 
elevated nm the like manner, I could obferve no difference in 
re; gard to the caufes witieh produce +e m; and the fame identity 
is applicable to thofe phenomena which 1 obferved in arother 
moor in the fame neighbourhood about two years before; only 
that the trees which formed the horizontal boundary flood attu- 
ally ina line, fo that the whole row feemed floating in the heavens 
at once, and not in portions ata time. All thefe phenomena 
then are identically the fame, and it follows from the circum. 
ftances here defcribed, that they donot depend on refraction. 
The caufe alone lies in the rays of light retle¢ted trom the va- 
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to the eye, that they conceal the objeéts fituate below, and prefent 
the fame appearance as the heavens. The fun, as already faid 
was toward that fide where I faw the phenomenon, and his 
altitude was confiderable, as I obferved the above transformation 
onthe 18 thof July, between the hours of nineand ten. While 
1 obferved from the valley feveral of thefe broken parts of the 
firft row of trees, the fun was in a perpendicular direétion over 
them. The clevation of the maffes above the ground increafed 
in general more and more as my fituation became gradually 
lower, and according as each mafs of the objeéis to be changed 
approached nearer to a perpendicular pofition under the fun, in 
confequence of my advancing ina horizontal dire€iion. As I 
defcended, I had between me and the objeéts a ftratum of the 
atmofphere, which was always denfer, and confequently more 
proper for refleéting the rays. When I advanced in the hori. 
zontal! plain, this refle€tion took place more in a ftraight line; 
and when I came into fuch a pofition that the vapours threw 
back the rays of tight to the level of the fummits of the moft 
diftant trees, I faw nothing but this luminous vapour, which loft 
itfelf in the heavens, and formed with them one continued 
field. When I had reached the loweft point of the plain, where 
I found a favourable point ot view, fome of the foremoft trees 
could then raife themfelves from the ground, becaufe they were 
nearer to me; and to compenfate for this greater proximity, the 
raysof light mufl have penetrated a much thicker flratum of the 
atmofphere, and mufl have proceeded from a point fo much nearer 
the perpendicular pofition under the fun. 

The prefence of the fun is the principal condition of this 
phenomenon: without the aétion of the fun’s beams, the vapours 
would not be denfe enough to conceal the objeéts: it is by means 
of the folar rays that they are made to difappear from the eye. 
Thefe rays, however, can be tranf{mitted to the eye only under 
a given angle, inthe fame manner asa certain angle is required 
in order to produce the rainbow by refraétion. ‘The flratum of 
air which is fufficiently denfe to efleét this reflection of the fun, 
rifes to a certain height, but it can be perceptible to the eye only 
when the vapours aétually throw back a great number of rays. 
As foon as the point of fight correfponding to this effeét is ob- 
tained, the eye fees only the fhining vapour which it cannot 
diftinguifh from the heavens. This dilfappearance, however, 
takes place in regard to diftant as well as to near objects, and 
rather at the lower thanthe upper part of the obje&, becaufe, in 
the firft cafe, the direétion of the line of fight pafles througha 
larger mafs of vapour, and in the fecond through a denfer itratum. 
The lefs denfe part of the vapour, which did not refleé&t rays of 
the fun, but which always grew denfer the lower my ftation 
became, afling like aveil, which interpofed itfelf between my 
eye and the trees which had not yet difappeared, made me ob- 
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ferve their diftance, and contributed to caufe the elevated trees to 
appear as if floating behind the row. 

In regard to the circumftance that the tops of the diftant trees 
did not raife themfelves above thofe of the foremoft, though 
their lower parts feemed to rife above the ground as I defcended, 
and that thefe tops on the contrary feemed fomewhat depreffed ; 
it arofe from the decreafe in the elevation of my point of ftation 
having a greater ratio to the lefs diftant than to the moft diftant 
trees; by which means, the former were raifed more in the fame 
proportion above the horizon. 

When this phenomenon is obferved on the banks of large 
pieces of water, and when the objeéts are at different diftances 
from the obferver, the truth of the principles here advanced may 
be confirmed by remarking, that the phenomenon is modified by 
a change of pofition; but if the obferver can move about 
in a horizontal dire€tion it will be of great ufe to obferve 
the changes of the objeét in a vertical dire&ion, fuppofing 
he has opportunity, on any gradual declivity, of afcending 
and defcending. If the vertical objeé&t of the obje&s then 
changes, fo that their total height decreafes the more the ob. 
jeéts feem to rife from the ground when the obferver defcends 
the declivity, this is a fuflicient proof that the whole image is 
not elevated, but that its loweft part difappears trom the eye, 
behind a mafs of vapour fo condenfed that it cannot be diftin- 
guifhed from the {ky above or the water below. 

I entertain no doubt, that this is the real caufe of all the phe- 
nomena of this kind, as I have never been able to comprehend 
how {uch phenomena could be produced by refraétion. 

When the objeéts which are feen under water appear elevated 
in different degrees, it may be readily conceived that the rays of 
light proceed from the water, which is very denfe, into air, 
which is much rarer. When we fee the celeftial bodies above 
the horizon, while they are aétually below it, we may eafily con- 
ceive that the rays of light, proceeding in an oblique direétion, 
fometimes pafs through rarer and fometimes through denfer 
firata of the atmofphere. But, in the prefent cafe, there is no 
difference in the fpecific denfenefs or rarity, and the corref- 
ponding power of refra¢tion of the medium through which the 
ray of light is tranfmitted to the eye; and if an aétual elevation 
takes place by retraétion, the a¢iion muft be equally great 
from water or from a lake, and on the objeéts oppofite to them ; 
confequently the whole mafs of thefe obje&ts muft appear 
equally elevated, without any interruption being obferved in 
them. 

I fhall here add, that I have been very often deceived in thefe 
moors, fo that I thought I faw at a great diftance lakes and rivers, 
where my drivers affured me there was nothing of the kind, 
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This was always the cafe in the morning, and when the fun by 
ftanding over the obje&t gave rife to the illufion. Had not the 
horizon on thefe occafions been bordered with a row of {mall 
hills, I fhould certainly have believed that I faw not only a piece 
of water, but even the heavens. , The hill prevented me from 
feeing at one view the heavens and the luminous vapour, and the 
vapour feen alone appeared to me as an extended piece of water 
illuminated by the refle€tion of the heavens. 





— ee 





Letlers written during an Excurfion through France to Geneva. 
(Continued from Page 52.) 
BATTER YV. 
Provins, Thurfday, Dec. 10, 1801, 


Give you the date of this letter with great parade of circum. 

ftantiality, becaufe I fufpeét it may not be right, and you 
will thus have an opportunity to correét it: the faét is, that Lam 
not initiated into the myfteries of the new calendar; and as the 
old one is obfolete in this country, between the two I have al- 
moft forgotten how time gocs. 

We have now left the capital of France, and are making ra- 
pid flrides to Geneva; perhaps you will follow us on your map, 
where you will travel with much more eafe, expedition, and 
fafety, than we can do on thefe unmercifu! roads: with that in 
your hand. 


A river or a fea 
Will be to you a difh of tea, 
Anda kingdom, bread and butter. 


Our plan is to pafs through Troyes and Dijon, to crofs the 
vaft chain of Mount Jura, and ftep over the little neck of Swite 
zerland which divides France from Geneva; here we fhall re- 
main no longer than is neceflary to tranfa€t our bufinefs, and 
then return by a different road, if we can without materially 
lengthening our journey, in order to fee as much of the coun- 
try as poflible ; but affure yourfelt, that 


“* Where’er I roam, whatever realms to fee, 
My heart untravell’d fondly turns to thee; 
Sull to my ** turns with ceafelefs pain, 
And drags at each remove a length’ning chain.” 
We fet off this morning at half after eight o’clock, having 
waited for the lafhing on of the luggage a full hour and halt: 
our 
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our faithful courier de Buck, never fuffers a trunk to be faftened 
on behind ; and to-day we experienced the wifdom of his pro- 
vifion, for the roughnefs of the pavé had fo loofened the cardage, 
that two of the trunks were within a very little of the ground, 
when one of us obferved the accident time enough to prevent 
the ill confequence. I leave you to imagine the comfortable 
congratulation we fhould have madeto each other after a long 
day’s journey, at the lofs of our luggage, which, had it been 
placed behind inflead of before the carriage, would, in all proba 
bility, have befallen us. 

I have once or twice hinted to you the great ufefulnefs of 
our courier: indeed we are exceedingly fortunate, and particu- 
larly fo, confidering the circumflances under which we engaged 
him; amidft the confufion and buitle of preparation for our jour 
ney we had abfolutely omitted to take any fteps towards procu- 
ring a travelling fervant, till the chaifes which took us the firft 
ftage for Dover were ordered to the door! We inftantly fent to 
two or three places, and in lefs than five minutes had two or 
three applications. Francois de Buck brought his credentials 
of good charaéter in his pocket, which we were lucky enough 
to have authenticated without any delay: we hired him on his 
own terms, which were fo moderate, that we felt no o difpofition 
to abate him one fixpence. 

De Buck is an extraordinary man, or I fhould not have intro- 
duced him to your acquaintance. He is a Swifs by birth, and 
is about three or four and forty years of age: when quite a youth, 
he cultivated a {mall farin with fuccefs, and here he expeéied to 
eftablith himfelf for life with a young woman to whom he had 
been long and tendeily attached. Hus father, however, a {evere 
and determined man, oppofed the conneétion, probably from 
prudential motives, and infifted that his fon fhould for ever break 
it off, or inilantly quit the f arm, and be turned pennylefs on the 
world. The indignant youth {corned the alternative; and as he 
could not enjoy the Patrimonial inherit ance of his father with 
the girl of his heart, he would not enjoy it without her. He 
packed up as many cloaths as he could conveniently carry on 
his fhoulder, co!letted ail the favings of his farm, which amounted 
to a confiderable fum, and fet off at the dead of night, from 
his awn houfe, to which he has never fince returned! It wa 
fome tune before his family heard any thing of their loft fon; 
the latter, however, at length thought proper to acquaint them 
with his fituation and his fchemes; he has kept up an occafional 
correfpondence fince, and has it in contemplation to pay them a 
vilit in the courfe of the enfuing fummer. 

he young adventurer engaged himfelf as valet to a gentle. 
man who was then going abroad, and demeaned himfelf with 
fach propriety, as to obtain from him a valuable recommenda- 
tion when he quitted his fervice: his paflion for travelling has 
O 2 increaled 
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increafed with his opportunities for indulging it, andhe ftates him- 
felf to have refufed feveral very tempting offers of fettlement 
which his patrons (many of them perfons of rank) have made 
him in confideration of his fervices. He has been fortunate in 
his mafters, and fays, that he has acquired a competence, with 
which he is now ina fituation to retire from bufinefs whenever he 
may be difpofed. He has repeatedly travelled over almoit every 
country in Europe, and has refided fora confiderable time in the 
Weft Indies. There is fearcely a living language with which 
he is not acquainted: he {peaks Englifh, French, and Italian ; 
High Dutch, Low Dutch, Spanifh, German, and Ruffian, and 
can converfe with a wild Irifhman or a Scotch Highlander in his 
own tongue. With this jargon in his head, it is not to be fup- 
pofed that he fhould trouble himfelf much with grammatical re- 
finements : in fhort, though he {peaks every language he does 
not underftand one, not having one which he can call his own; 
and it is no uncommon thing with him to begin a fentence in one 
language, and finifh it in another. 

De Buck is atall athletic man; aétive, patient, or rather igno- 
rant of fatigue; he is extremely attentive and obliging, and we 
have every reafon to believe him moft fcrupuloufly honel—in 
one word, he is a very valuable fervant. 

The country over which we have travelled to day is very 
generally cultivated: it is almoft a dead flat, uninterfe&ted by a 
fingle hedge ; an immenfe breadth of wheat is growing, but it is 
aloft every where fodden with water. If the French can grow 
crops with their prefent carelefs cultivation, what would they 
doif an Englifh farmer could fit down among them, and en- 
courage the natural fecundity of the foil by his fkill and in- 
duftry ? 

Every inch of the ground we have travelled to day is paved 
precifely like the ftreets of London, and the broad road is on 
either fide ornamented with a fingle line of lofty trees; the per- 
{peftive produced by this long vilta is extremely pleafing, even 
in the leaflefs month of December—in the fummer furely it 
mui be delightful. 

Troyes, December 11.—Sixty miles onthe pavé yefterday 
had well nigh dillocated every bone in our frames, and I was 
heartily glad to ftretch my limbs between the fheets: indeed I 
fuorcfee that it will not be in my power to devote much time to 
you till we get to Geneva. We breakfaft early, and from the 
time we enter the carriage ftop not for refrefhment till we have 
reached the end of our day’s journey : a good dinner and a bot 
tle of Burgundy have then a very foothing and foporitic inilu- 


ence. ‘The face of the country to day is very much the fame 


with that we had already pailed over: here is an immenfity. ot 
young wheat, much of which looks flourifhing. We fee no 
ftock except a few fheep, no turnips or winter-food of any fort: 
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no corn-ftacks! Thirty miles in any corn-county of England 
would exhibit to a traveller more corn-ftacks than the three hun- 
dred which we have travelled in the interior of France. I can- 
not conjeéture where the depofitories of corn are, or where the 
live ftock is, for here certainly can be no deficiency of either. 
We fee but few barns and remark an extreme rarity of farm- 
houfes! We are compelled, therefore, to form a very inade- 
quate idea of the population of France, which here is appa- 
rently thinner than that of England. The proportionate popu- 
lation even of Paris itfelf appears to be much lefs than that of 
London; no flreets in the former place exhibit fuch a crowded 
fcene as Cheapfide, Ludgate-hill, Fleet-ftreet, and the Strand. 
When we made this remark to our friend B » he accounted 
for the deception, (for fuch it probably is) from the fuperior 
accommodation which London affords for its foot-paffengers :— 
In Paris there is no feparate pavement, fo that there are almoft 
as many walkers in the middle of the ftreet as there are on ‘its 
fides; thus difperfed, they appear to be lefs numerous than in 
London where a foot-man never leaves the fide-pavement, ex- 
cept to crofs over the ftreet. 
(To be continued, ) 








INTERESTING TRIAL 





COURT of KING’s BENCH, Fuly 10, 
Before Lorp ELLENBOROUGH. 


Kear wv. Locan. 

R. ERSKINE ftated, that the plaintiff, Mr. Peter Kear, 

was a perfon who made machinery for threfhing corn, 
and feparating the ftraw from it when threfhed, and he was em- 
ployed by the defendant, Mr. Robert Logan, to make a rack, 
and fome other alterations in the machine, which he had fome 
years ago bought for that purpofe. The perfon employed to 
do this work was one of the name of M’Donald, who would 
give an account of the matter, and who was a particular friend 
of the defendant, who fuperintended moft of the bufinefs be- 
tween the parties, and who introduced them to each other, and 
he was alfo the foreman of the plaintiff. The charge which the 
plaintiff made upon the defendant was 661, 9s, The defendant 
had paid into court 951. Now he fhould be able to fatisfy the 
jury, that the materials made ufe of by the plaintiff in this 
work amounted to 111. 15s. 7d. and that it would appear, that 
the wages of fervants employed, and other expences, amounted 
to 40l. 14s, gd. making together 521. and upwards. So that if 
the defendant were to fucceed by obtaining a verdi€t upon the 
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payment of 35]. into court, the. plaintiff, inflead of having a 
living profit upon his bufinefs, which every man was entitled 
to expeét (or, of courfe, trade would be at an end), would be 
upwards of 13], a€tually out of pocket in this cafe. He trufted 
the jury would think that the plaintiff had not afked for more than 
a living profit, and that they would give him a verdi& for the 
balance. ‘There was no pretence of any defeét in the machi. 
nery, no complaint of its not doing properly its work. The 
whole queftion would be, whether the plaintiff’s bill was rea- 
fonable or extravagant; he underftood, however, that the de- 
fendant had got fome people to look at this machinery, and 
fome of them might perhaps fay, they thought other machinery 
for the like purpofe had been done cheaper, but this was nothing 
to the plaintiff; particularly as no notice had been given to the 
plaintiff in order that he might have an opportunity of either 
being prefent himfelf, or of fending fome perfon on his behalf, 
to explain the nature of the work he did, and fo on; befides, 
there might be a difference in the price of work, as well as the 
materials, according to the part of the country where the work 
was performed. He fhould call his witneffes to prove this cafe, 
and then it would be for the jury to fay what the plaintiff de- 
ferved to have. 

John M‘Donald faid, he was the foreman of the plaintiff; he 
was intimate with the defendant, and did this work by order of 
the defendant. That 52]. was the bill for materials, wages of 
men, &c. for doing the work in queftion upon this machinery. 
That there were four men employed upon the work: that there 
were no more matertals than were neceffary for the work, which 
was done in the very beft manner: the witnefs underitood this 
bufinefs well, he having worked for the original inventor of the 
machinery. 

Some other witneffes ftated the charge in this cafe to be rea- 
fonable; but there being a difpute as tothe teftimony of fome 
of them: 

Lord Ellenborough obferved, that cafes of this kind were 
daily occurring, and therefore it was well to have it undeiftood 
what the rule was to be that guided the difcufion of them. He 
took it to be this—-Where work and labour was performed, and 
materials provided, it was fair to take it for granted that both the 
Jabour was adequate, and the materials fit for the purpofe they 
were intended fur on ordinary evidence, and that it fhould then 
be taken that the party claiming compenfation had aéted bona 
Jide, vutil it fhouid appeer on the other fide that there was fome 
defeét in either, and that it rejled with the party refifting the de- 
tmuand to fhew that ether the work was not done, the materials not 
found as charged, or that the price was not reafonable, but that 
where there is no fpecific fam agreed upon, for a given quan. 
tity of work or materials, it fhall then be eftimated at the price 
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which is reafonable,according to the opinions of thofe who are 
in the fame way of bufinefs. 

On the part of the defendant Mr. Garrow contended, that the 
price charged by the plaintiff in this cafe was unreafonable; 
that the defendant had paid 34]. into court, and had before thae 
time offered that fum which was 71. more than was computed 
to be the full value of it by thofe who underftood the matter 
perfeétly well, and had further offered, that if the plaintiff liked 
it better, to refer the dilpute to arbitration in the ufual manner, 
the plaintiff to nominate one perfon and defendant another, 
and if they differed in opinion, that they fhould chufe a third 
perfon, but which the plaintiff refuled. 

He then called fevera! witneiles, to prove that, in their opinion 
(and fome of them had the fame bufinefs as this done for them, 
within a mile and half of the place where this was done), the 
whole was not worth above 28}, fo that, according to them, the 
plaintiff was 71. overpaid, by the fum of 351, being paid into 
court. 

Lord Ellenborough obferved to the jury, that this cafe, al- 
though not confiderable in point of fum, was rather material in 
point of principle, for the queftion which it involved was this 
—When atradefman was employed to do any particular work, 
without {pecifying the price of that work, or without fettling 
before hand what was to be the compenfation for that work, what 
was to be the rule by which the charges for fuch work fhould 
be meafured ; and upon this his lord{hip faid he had no difficulty 
in afferting, that the rule which ought to be laid down in fuch a 
cafe, was this ‘* That in the abfence of f{pecific agreement, the 
meafure of allowance fhould be, that which was ufually charged 
by thofe who were in the habit of performing the fame fort of 
work, and that muft be made out by the evidence of perfons who 
were in fuch habits.’ That being the rule of common fenfe, 
was alfothe rule of juftice in fuch cafes. 

There was no doubt the labourer was worthy of his hire, by 
which was meant a juft compenfation for labour; but it was 
equally true, and equally important to the public to know, that 
where a man does not make a fpecific bargain before hand of 
what he is to pay for that which he orders to be done for him, 
he fhall not be made fubjeét to the extortion of the perfon he 
employs; and therefore it was, his lord{hip faid, that this cafe 
was important in point of principle. Now, upon this cafe, 
It appeared from.the evidence of feveral perfons, qualified from 
their bufinefs to form an opinion upon this fubjeét, both neigh- 
bours of the defendant, on whofe premifes the bufinefs was done, 
and others from Yorkthire, who had the fame bufinefs done for 
them, and to whom the difference was only the difference of 
the price of labour of two men for eightcen days, and which 
amounted only to twice eighteen threepences ; that this charge 
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made by the plaintiff uponthe defendant ought not to have been 
above 28]. for the labour, materials, &c. Now, between thefe 
parties, the real queftion was this—Was this a fair and reafon- 
able, or a very unfair and enormous charge? for really there 
was no meafuring cafl between them. The witnefles forthe de- 
fendant {wore, that 28]. were fufficient; if fo the defendant had 
aéted liberally, for he had paid into court 7!. more than was ne- 
ceffary, and what fhewed at leaft the candour of the defendant 
was, that after this eftimation was made, by thefe perfons, he 
offered cither to pay this money, or if the plaintiff liked it bet- 
ter, to leave the whole matter to arbitration, and if under that 
arbitration, more had been ordered, more muft have been paid 
by the defendant to the plaintiff. It was, under thefe circum. 
fances, a queftion for the jury to decide, whether 35]. or 691. 
ought to be paid to the plaintiff in this cafe. “‘ Once more,” 
faid his lordfhip, I will take the liberty of faying to you, “. gen- 
tlemen, that it is extremely important to all thofe who place con- 
fidence in the candour and integrity of a tradefman, or in any 
other perfon they may employ in any bufinefs in which no f[pe- 
cific price is agreed upon, to know—it is important for tradef- 
men themfelves, who undertake to perform any work where no 
fuch {pecific price is agreed to be paid to them to know, that by 
the law of this land, thofe who thus employ them are not de- 
livered over to them to pay whatever charges they may think fit 
to make, but that the rule for meafuring their charges in fuch 
cafes is, that which others in the fame trade charge in the fair 
honeft purfuit of that trade. What fuch perfons feel to be a 
reafonable allowance, is the price which the law fets upon fuch 
labour, and therefore a jury, while it gives to the labourer the 
fair value of his hire, will take care to fecure his employer alfo 
from the injuftice of an exorbitant demand.—The queftion 
therefore in this cafe is no meafuring caft, but whether 06]. or 
35!. be a proper fum tu be allowed to the plaintiff for what has 
been done in this cafe, of which you are the judges, and 
which I leave entirely to you.” 

The jury faid, that the 351. were full enough in this cafe, and 
therefore found a verdiét for the defendant. 

Mr. Garrow faid, he hoped his lordthip thought this a fit cafe 
for a f{pecial jury. 

Lord Ellenborough faid, certainly he did, and therefore cer- 
tified accordingly. 





A BRiRN 4%. 
Clergyman is moft refpectable, who keeps to his ftudy aad 
parifh, and engages as little as may be in mixed company. 
He fhould be careful not to defecrate himfelf, by letting himfelf 
down, 
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INGENIOUS MACHINES in SWEDEN. 


T Stockholm is to be feen a cabinet of models, or repofitory 
of machines, which is, perhaps, the moft complete cole 
le&tion of the kind that exifts. The models are either new ine 
ventions or improvements in machinery; they are kept ina {pas 
cious room, and arranged in a very elegant manner. Among 
the models for rural economy may be obferved, various kinds of 
mills, inflruments for fowing grain, for fhearing, gathering’the 
crop, and thrafhing it; hydraulic machines, ftoves ufed in the 
mines, and pumps, with their apparatus. 

It may feem hardly credible, but is neverthelefs true, that in 
Sweden a mechanical overfeer has been invented to perform the 
duties of fuperintendant over workmen. A confiderable part 
of the labour in the mines confifting in working the pumps, a 
clock has been invented for marking the number of ftrokes 
given by the pumpers; fothat the proportion of work they have 

erformed is readily afcertained. Many other equally ingenious 
contrivances may be furveyed in this curious repofitory. 





ELECTION for OLD SARUM. 


HE ele€tion for the borough of Old Sarum was held on 

Monday, July 12, 1602, in a temporary booth ereéted in a 

corn field, under a tree which marks the boundary of the former 

population of the old town, not a veltige.of which has been 

ftanding in the memory of man, the feveral burgages which give 

the right of voting being now without a dwelling for a human 
being. : 

Mr. Dean, the bailiff of the borough, having read the precept 
for holding the election, and caufed proclamation thereof— 
having taken the oath egain{fl bribery, read the bribery a&, and 
gone through all the other legal ceremonies, the Rev. Dr. Skin- 
ner rofe, and nominated Nicholas Vanfittart and Henry Alex. 
ander, Efgrs. “* from a thorough conviction that their public 
conduét would be fuch as would give fatisfaction, and do lo. 
nour to their conftituenis.”’ 

The other eleftors acguiefcing in this nomination, and no other 
candidate offering (though proclamatioa was thrice made for any 
gentleman, who might with fo to do, to come fi yrward), the bai- 
hf faid he muft of neceility confider the above two gentlemen 
to be duly eleéted, and he accordingly declared them reprefenta- 
tives of the borough in parliament, 

Taere were five eleftors prefent, befides the bailiff (who lives 
at Wimborne), viz. the Rev. Dr. Skinner, of the Clofe at Salif- 
bury ; the Rev. Mr. Burrough, of Abbot’s-Ann; William Dyke, 
ifg. of Syrencot; Mr. Maffey,and Mr. Brundfdon, both occu. 
piers of Jand within the limits of the borough. 

Anfwer, 
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Anfwer, by T. Richards, Jun.toT. Jarvis’s Charade, inferted June 21, 


Ske town is READING that you mean, 


Asin your charade’s plainly feen. 


“> We have received the like anfwer from ]. Sweetman, of Everfhot; Ju- 
venis, and W. England, of Dorchefler; ]. Lewis, and T. Adey, of Poole; 
Jj. Whittle, of Upway; R. Maffett, of Saltalh; and W, Strong, P. Gove, 
and H. Humphreys, of Exeter. 








Anfwer, by J. Whittle, of Upway, to Angelina’s Rebus, inferted June 28. 
Sty poet’s EDWIN, whom you mean, 


Join the initials, then ’tis feen. 


44+ We have received the like anfwer trom T. Adey, and J. Lewis, of 
Poole; G. H. near Bridport; H. Humphreys, of Exeter; and Juvenis, of 
Dorcheller. 





An ENIGMA, by 7. Taylor, of Sidbury. 
bee E, ye bards, and fing my praifes, 


As the circling glafs you pour, 
When the fparkling bow! much pleafes, 
To enjoy a focial hour. 


Fer with mirth and gay-ey’d pleafure 
I a boon compa: son am; 

When with what fome deem a treafure, 
You fhall full my carcafe cram. 


When your head with pain is aching, 
After a long night’s debauch, 

Blame not me—my ‘laws forfaking, 
You intemperance doth approach, 


Freely I may call you brother, 
Tho’ fuperior is your flrain, 

Since the earth’s our common mother, 
And demands us all again. 


———$$— CO ———— 





ANAGRAMMATICAL CHARADE, dy T. Jarvis, of Malborough. 
ENTS. my firft you might find, if you would but incline, 


¥ Yourcovering to wear tll in tatters; 
ut you’re alwcys intent, fuch things to prevent, 
When ftriving to mimic your betters. 


Yer I'll venture to fay, it is certain one day, 
You’! no longer be proud in the wearing ; 

For in time, Sirs, I wot, to my next ’twill be brought, 
And then you'll not think of repairing. 


Thope you'll excufe my pitiful mufe, 
While my theme you with care ponder over; 
Both parts then unite, and tranfpofe them aright, 
And my whole you will quickly difcover. 


*Tis where oft I repair,to breathe the frefh air 
And furvey the choice beauties of nature; ? 
But I’m loft in amaze, while with wonder J gaze, 
On the works of my Bounteous Creator! 
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For the Weekly Entertainer. 


Stanzas compofed at Tremarton Caj- 
tle, on the Banks of the Tamer, in 
Cornwall, at the Requeft of fome 
young Ladies. 


7 paint thy wild, romantic heap, 
Thou ruin on the mountain’s 
fleep, 
Requires a favour’ d mufe; 
Full gladly 1d refign the tafk, 
But what the fair of Cornwal/ afk, 
I never can refufe. 


Hail ancient feat of fallen pride, 
Around whofe ivy-mantled fide 
I could for “as ftray ; 
And trace, with fond delight, the 
{cenes 
OF rocks, and vales, and woodlands 
green, 
In nature’s fair array. 
Now balmy zephyr, child of {pring, 
Wuh frefhnefs on its breezy wing, 
To chear the tepid hours, 
Soft whifpering in aerial flight, 
Oft fans, OO Tremarton! thy height 
Ot battiements and tow’ss. 


Behold old Tamer’s winding ftreams, 

Where fill the fun’s de — 1g beams 
Along the furface da t 

Where fately on the Wi ing tide 

Thick flandthe fam’d Britannia’s pride, 
The works of human art. 


How rich are nature’s charms around, 
Where diflant Edgcumbe’s highland 
ground 
Appears in vernal green! 
What Icatter’d towns, and rura! glades, 
What fun-tipp’d hills, and lowland 
fhades, 
Surround the va.ying {cene! 
A nd thou, O Tremarton, how grand! 
Tho’.obb’d, alas! b y time? srough hand 
Of all thy ancient {way 
How grand, bow awful art thou fill, 
On the res fummi tof the hill 
Beheld, ah! far away ! 


3ut where are thofe. that rear’d thy 
head ? 
Their children’s children? <Z/ are 
fled 
To death’s unbounded [ea; 


r 
oo 


And when a few fhort days are paft, 
Oblivion’s mantle will becaft 
O’er him who fings of thee. 


To glory in a brother’s fpoils, 

No more the fiend* of..civi! broils 
The viilain’s heart invites; 

No more our happy country calls 

For thy high tow’rs and hoflile walls 
To guard her native rights. 


Ah! no: For now the Buitihh ifles, 

Bedeck’d in union’s lovely fmiles, 
For foreign foes prepare ; 

And foar on valour’s — wings, 

To ferve the very beft of lings, 
And guard the Britifh fair, 


Devon. HILARIUS. 


* This eaftle was, it is probable, ereéted 
during the civil wars. 





Addrefi of a Felon to bis Child, on 
the Morning of Execution. 
Infciibed tothe Philanthropic Society. 
By Mrs. Orie. 


OOR babe! that, thro’ this dark- 
fome grate, 
Survey’ft yon crowd with curious 


cye; 
If thou would’ learn, why thus they 
wait— 
Know, ’tis to fee thy father die! 


To fee, how I that death fhall bear, 
They deem for crimes like mine 
mot fit; 
Crimes, urg’d by want, which many, 
there, 
Were never tempted to commit. 


A death, fweet innocent! for which 
Thou'lt be, alas! one day revil’d: 
For, with my guilt, the rude of fpecch, 
Too often will reproach my ‘child. 


Pooroutcaft! whither canftthou turn? 
Thy future fate adds pangs to mine : 

I’m my offences doom’d to mourn; 
And fear, devoted babe! for thine. 


For, al] thou canft from me receive, 
Is but a legacy of fhame; 
And, 
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And, fhould’ft thou up to manhood 
live, 
Thou’lt learn to curfe thy father’s 
name. 


But, while my guil:’stothce unknown, 
Come! let me prefsthee to my brealt ; 
Thou treafure, without crime my own; 
Thou only wealthI e’er poflefs’d! 


Thou pledge of pure and faithful 
loves; 
Image of one I flill deplore— 
Yet, now, her death a blefing proves; 
She lives not to behold this hour! 


But, from my arms, ah! wherefore fly ? 
Why do I court thy 'kifs in vain? 
Whence fpring thofe tears? What 

means that cry >— 
Ah me! thou fear’fi my clanking 
chain! 


Till now I felt not all tts weight! 
But foon—(blets’d thought !)—my 
limbs they’ll tree; 
And, when I’m fummon’d to my fate, 
Thefe arms, unchain’d, may cilofe 
on thee! 
hen welcome, cruel hour of death! 
Thou’lt be of fome keen pangs be- 
_ guild; i. 
For, ere I yield my forfeit breath, 

I clofely may embrace my child} 
And, fee! they cometo take me hence 
My injar’d, orphan babe, adieu ! 

O cruel world! for my offence, 
Wilt thou this child with horror 
view? 
Ah! yes with me his hopes muff dic; 
Por nove willtake bim totheir care: 
The prudent e’en his fight will fly ; 
cit with my blood my guiit he 
Leit h my blood guiit | 
fhare ! 
And foon, to vice and mis’ry driv’a, 
Inknownorelle dildain’dby worth; 
Untaught, my child,the way to Heav’n, 
‘ou’ll yet be judg’d unfit for earth ! 
You'll yet be judg’d unfit f ! 


“eeerktee eek & & 


What words are thefe! thattomy foul 
A feeling, like delight, impart? 
That fear and agony controul, 
And bind an almoft broken heart! 
They fay a gen’rous few have join’d, 
(The price of thefe enlighten’d 
times!) 
Poor outcafl orphan-babes to find, 
Ao’ fave them from their parents’ 
crimes! 
In ftru€tion’s page to them they ope; 
Bid them afpire to honeft fame ; 


ENTERTAINER. 


And by their own good aftions hope 
To wipe away their parents’ fhame. 


Bleft men!— a dying culprit’s pray’r 
Now feeks for you the heav’nly 
throne: 
For making thus our babes your care, 
May Heaven reward ye inyourown! 


On HAPPINESS. 


i YAPPINESS, celeftial maid! 
L Over my heart thine influence 
fhed— 
Deign, Odcign! thine aid impart, 
And keep me void of glare and ait, 
Would you know where the is found, 
Where with peace fhe loves to 
dweil: 
Far from noife and bufy found, 
In the cottage and the dell. 
Seek her not in gilded roofs, 
Norin palaces of {late ; 
Happinels you leek in vain, 
If you feck her with the great, 
Seek ber not among the crew, 
Who with bumpers drown their 
care. 
Her delight is with the few, 
W ho love peace and pleafe the fair: 
Come thou, whofe {miles beguile each 
hour, 
Whole voice can cheer me eve and 
morn, 
For thee 1’ll deck my verdant bower, 
And pluck a flower from every 
thorn, 





Ferfes by a Pen, which a ‘Poet picked 


up on a Goofe-green. 


D ROPT from a ftupid goofe’s frame 

As onthe verdant grafs I lay; 

A wandering poet ucar me came, 
And bore me as his prize away. 


Proud of my change, no more I find 
My doom to aid mere brutal flight; 
I help the exertions of the mind, 
And live in mau’sexalted fight. 


Planted in Pegafus’s wing, 
To the Aomao mount I foar; 
I heip the poets when they fing, 
And whea the mules they adore. 
The parfon, politician, fage, 
Embrace me in their fecret bow’r: 
By me they form th’ hifloric page, 
And thus inftrué to lateft hour. 
ho’ from the bird of dullnefs{prang, 
To heavenly genius I belong; 
To brilliant thought I give a tongue, 
And claim a ryht to live in fong, 
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